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An Assistant Looks at Librarianship 


C. Phipps 


N introducing this paper, the following lines, culled from THE LisRARY 
ASSISTANT of some ten years ago, should prove a convenient opening, 
Under the title “‘ Counsel to a young assistant,” Stanley Snaith wrote: 


** Grow up pompous, dull and placid ; 
Never plunge your pen in acid ; 
If you’ve thoughts inside your head, 
Act as if your. brain were dead ; 
And no one will have cause to say, 
* Who’s this upstart anyway !” 
You'll go free of every scathe— 
Not like Callander and Snaith.”’ 


Lest anyone should ask of me ‘* Who’s this upstart ? ’”’ perhaps I had 
better point out my qualifications or, more correctly speaking, my limita- 
tions, before giving my impressions. It is not yet three and a half years 
since I joined the service of the Mansfield Public Library, so that I am 
unable to speak with that authority which comes from many years of 
experience, nor have I worked in any other system. I have, however, 
visited a number of other libraries, including Sheffield and Manchester 
and the National Central Library, though in the last case, it was during 
the disorganization immediately preceding the declaration of war. I still 
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consider that it would be hard to find a better library than that of Mans- 
field in which to gain an all-round experience, while our conditions of 
service, though not ideal, have many favourable points. My assertions 
are made with an admittedly youthful dogmatism which reasoned experi- 
ence may prove to be misplaced, though articles appearing in the pro- 
* fessional journals during the past ten years leave me convinced that this 
is by no means inevitable. One thing I hope will always remain and that 
is a consistent enthusiasm, for I consider that a librarian shorn of a belief 
in his calling is a menace to the community at large. 

In choosing my subject, I realize that there is nothing new or outstand- 
ing in it, but, from a perusal of our professional journals, it seems that 
younger assistant librarians are extremely reticent in airing their views on 
their accepted career.. I carefully omitted to put chosen career since in 
England, at any rate, librarianship is not one of the standard goals of 
career-seeking school children. Most assistants are in the public library 
service simply because local authorities decided to increase their staffs 
at a time when each individual assistant was ready to leave school, but 
this is no reason why they should not embrace it whole-heartedly and 
help to make it defensible against all rival claims. 

My own case was no exception. I had remarked on librarianship being 
an apparently pleasant career, though I had never considered it seriously, 
as young assistants were required at our library only at infrequent inter- 
vals. However, having left matriculation, that limited zenith of second- 
ary education, safely behind, an advertisement for two junior assistants 
came at just the right moment. I answered it, and together with an old 
school friend, was duly appointed by the committee, commencing my 
duties in February 1938. I had, of course, joined the junior library at 
the earliest opportunity and can well remember my elation on transferring 
to the senior department at the age of twelve. The age limit should have 
been fourteen, and the fact that my age was not demanded must have been 
good encouragement for a belief in the adage, “‘ Nothing venture, nothing 
win.” Incidentally, I never dreamed of asking an assistant for anything, 
and was somewhat overawed throughout my frequent visits as a borrower. 

My first task as a new junior assistant was helping to straighten the 
books or “‘ grooming and beautifying the library’ as Brown calls it. 
Perhaps this can be the best way of getting to know the book stock, though 
it never appeared so to me. Browsing through the books always left 
me with the guilty feeling that I was shirking, and the only result was that 
my familiarity with the alphabet and with numerical order as exemplified 
in Dewey’s notation increased to an amazing extent. The completion of 
this daily task was followed by almost continuous counter duty due to 
the limited staff and apparently to a generally accepted idea that personal 
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public service is in some way inferior to that glorified office-boy’s work 
which seems to be the hall-mark of some senior assistants. A contribu- 
tor’s remark that “‘ he regarded it as a complete waste of time for valuable 
senior assistants to spend long hours in the charging and discharging of 
books ” was allowed to pass unchallenged in the AssisTANT. To me, 
this seems a narrow-minded and almost criminal idea, though I do think 
that the Library Association should issue a standard definition of the term 
“senior assistant.” My personal opinion is that it should be limited to 
heads of departments in the large systems and to the deputy chief librarian 
in the smaller libraries, while I look forward to the time when only persons 
of experience will be turned loose in the staff enclosure for direct public 
service. 

During those first few months of my library career, I think I must have 
been an almost ideal “‘ yes-man.” On entering the profession, should a 
youngster always be kept on the hop with those pernicious requests, 
“ Will you wash the ink-wells ; will you move these books; etc.” ; all com- 
ing in an endless stream and leaving him no time to look round between 
each? In spite of latent and deep-rooted objections, I think I accepted 
them all with fairly good grace while mentally registering a vow that 
such would never be the lot of any assistant who might come under my 
charge. This does not mean that I advocate giving the new recruits a life 
of ease. Indeed, there is nothing that irritates me more than to see 
assistants doing nothing when the counter is stacked up with books, but 
I never could see the point in being kept on the go needlessly. Another 
point which struck me in those early days was the seemingly marvellous 
way in which people’s tastes were remembered. The disillusionment 
soon came on learning that any Ethel M. Dell type satisfies those children 
who want a book for mother or those old ladies who never had an oppor- 
tunity for learning how to choose a book for themselves. It always 
amuses me to think that the latter class, who so often call down coals of 
fire on the rising generation, should so willingly put their trust in an 
adolescent’s choice of romance and a male adolescent at that. And it is 
surprising how seldom they find that trust misplaced. It was not long 
before further additions to the staff gave me an advance from continuously 
moving books. I have never lost that peculiar, kind of thrill which comes 
from the swift and machine-like discharging of books when the queue 
stretches through the hall, though there is nothing more exasperating than 
any hitch which stops the process of “ getting them through.” Enquiries 
also seem to touch some responsive fibre in my make-up. It is a fascinat- 
ing task to find out exactly what a borrower does want while to answer a 
telephone enquiry puts me in a state of keyed-up tension. In the hours 
which I now spend in the reference library, I seem singularly fortunate in 
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finding those members of the public who are not afraid to pass on their 
problems to the staff. 

The examination fever took an early hold on me and I pressed on to 
take the Elementary Examination of the Library Association as soon as 
possible. Needless to say, I failed, though only in literature, but that 
first experience left me with a better realization that the Library Associa- 
tion examinations are not to be approached with that indifferent air with 
which we treat matriculation which is simply taken in the stride, often 
regrettably the last stride, of a secondary education. Incidentally, I should 
like to record my appreciation for the solution given to the text-book 
problem by the staff library of the North Midland Branch of the Library 
Association. In my introduction to text-books of library economy, I was 
fortunate in having the unstinted guidance of our deputy librarian. | 
think it is one of the faults of our senior officials that so few of them, 
including chief librarians, think of encouraging their juniors to master 
the syllabus. Is it that they themselves have only a slight knowledge of 
the groundwork of the present syllabus? With the calling up of our 
deputy librarian and my passing Intermediate Classification, I was given 
an opportunity to widen my knowledge in the classifying of additions to 
stock. A further almost unique opportunity was found in the sorting 
and classifying of a collection of between 1,000 and 1,500 books in the 
library of our County Technical College at Mansfield, experience which 
accounted for almost all of my off-duty time for a week. 

Branch meetings of the Library Association and the Association of 
Assistant Librarians have found me, wherever possible, an interested sup- 
porter, though here again the seniors could give far more encouragement 
to juniors to air their views, though afew enthusiasts are obviously beyond 
criticism in this respect. One can only hope that the day is not far 
distant when the Association of Assistant Librarians, far from being 
absorbed into the Library Association, will be a strong and useful body 
controlled only by assistant librarians with chief librarians as incidentals. 
Our chiefs could be left to resurrect the Library Association, an associa- 
tion which they sometimes disparage. To quote from an editorial com- 
ment in THe Liprary AssISTANT for March, 1930, “‘ The simple truth is 
that with all its limitations and faults, the Library Association is a much 
better association than many library workers deserve. The success of the 
Library Association does not depend on the Council, but on the members 
themselves.” How many chief librarians encourage junior assistants to 
join their association immediately on entering the service with a view to 
improving their conditions of service, and how many leave their juniors 
to join simply because they must in order to take the examinations? My 
views on the whole subject can best be expressed in the words of Mr. 
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B. M. Headicar, who has said, “‘ It is obvious that librarians and their 
assistants must look to the Library Association for information, guidance, 
suggestion, and initiative on all matters affecting the library service; but 
as a natural corollary it should be a first duty of all members of library 
staffs to join the Association as early in their careers as is possible. . . . 
It is very clear that the future development of the library movement will 
be the more rapid and successful if the Association can fairly claim to 
represent the whole mass of those engaged in libraries. Membership of 
the Association should mean something more than paying an annual 
subscription and reading the Library Association Record. The rate of 
progress would be vastly accelerated if members would take advantage 
of every opportunity of meeting fellow members, of learning something 
of the ideas and practice common in other libraries, the other fellow’s 
problems and difficulties and how he tries to solve them, above all of 
getting known by and familiar with as many members as possible. The 
inherent shyness which seems so evident at meetings would sdon give way 
to a vigorous determination to fear nobody. . . . If every member having 
a decided view upon some professional topic would only express it in 
public in the same way as if he were addressing one of his juniors every 
meeting would.be a live one. . . . My whole point is really this. The 
Association is what its members make it. The greater the number of mem- 
bers, and the more vigorous and unanimous their assertions of their views 
and desires, the more influential will the Association be in all those quarters 
where their interests lie. Non-members of the Association (and I, per- 
sonally, would add those members who do not support the Association) 
have no right to criticize its actions. It is disappointing to find that even 
now something like two out of every five members of library staffs are 
not members of the Association which protects their interests. . . . Iam 
all for the: Association—and a larger, more powerful, and more cohesive 
body. . . . It is, I think, to the younger members that one must look for 
the ‘ gingering-up ’ developments, but the older and wiser heads are 
necessary at the helm. In other words, the youth of the profession are 
the steam in the boiler, but the more experienced members should have 
control of the valves.” As always, Mr. Headicar gives his ideas in a clear 
and lucid form without the triteness which seems to pervade some of our 
text-books, but I think his last analogy should be carried a little further. 
A fundamental feature of valves is that they are made to open, and a head 
of steam, or enthusiasm, is useless unless the valve is opened before it has 
spent itself in vain strivings, or dissipated itself through other outlets. 
Moreover, valves sometimes become jammed and have to be replaced. 
Like Mr. Headicar, I too think it undesirable that junior members of the 
profession should be in a position to control the whole library movement, 
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but I often wonder what would happen in the library, that most demo- 
cratic of all institutions, if the majority of the workers in it exercised their 
democratic rights in the professional sphere, for the majority must be 
the juniors. 

Librarianship as a profession seems to be at alow ebb. By accident 
or design, the public now come to the library. How do we treat that 
public? In a talk broadcast on the Home Service programme on 25th 
November, 1940, Taylor Brown, F.L.A., Librarian, Falkirk, said, “ Isn’t 
it obvious that you (the general public) should make your need known? 
The longer I work in my library, the more I am amazed at those who, 
instead of making their wants known, wander aimlessly from one shelf 
to the other. No assistant should ever be too busy to help you. Rather 
you'll find that they welcome your enquiry. Happily the day has gone 
when the librarian considered his sole responsibility to be the preserving 
of books.” One is often led to think that if the day has gone, it must 
have been only yesterday, and there are still those who procrastinate. But 
to continue with the broadcast talk. Mr. Brown’s listeners heard these 
suggestions: ‘‘ Either write to your librarian or go to the library and ask 
for a reading list about your own hobby. . . . All books in our libraries 
are arranged according to a planned scheme. But you mayn’t understand 
it at first. Next time you borrow a book ask the assistant to explain the 
method to you. I know that she or-he will be delighted to point out just 
why the books are arranged in such a fashion and how you can, with the 
aid of the catalogue and a subject index, find any book on the shelves.” 
I wonder what would happen if only a fraction of Mr. Brown’s listeners 
acted on that advice, for it involves personal service, service which is not 
available when many of those qualified to give it stagnate behind doors 
marked “‘ private.” Yet Mr. J. D. Stewart said, admittedly some time 
ago, that the advent of open access lessened the personal contact between 
staff and borrower. Though there is not much professionalism in the 
charging and discharging of books, a process which could be done as well, 
perhaps better, by a machine, I contend that it offers unlimited oppor- 
tunities for the highest public service. It may be shocking, though my 
colleagues would probably call it typical, that I flatly disagree with Mr. 
Sharp when, in connexion with cataloguing, he complains that it is hard 
to make the public see anything. The new junior assistant is at least 
given an explanation of the notation if only that he should be able to shelve 
returned books. It is never taken for granted that it is hopeless to try 
to teach him, and after all he is only an individual unit of the public 
before joining the service. Why should the public as a whole be treated 
in a totally different manner? There is probably a greater urge toward 
self-education to-day than at any other period in the history of civilization. 
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It is the duty of our profession to help that movement. We should always 
take the trouble to explain our classification and cataloguing even though 
some of that explanation will fall on unresponsive ears, but the successes, 
even if critics will only admit that they are occasional, are well worth the 
trouble. However, it seems that librarians themselves are not yet cata- 
logue conscious, for hundreds of books appear to have been sent from 
evacuation to reception areas with little thought of the catalogue cards 
which ought to have been sent with them. Moreover, is our profession 
prepared to leave the borrower unaware of literature other than the Ethel 
M. Dell, Wild West, or Murder Type? I realize that the business side 
of librarianship which is occupied with the acquisition of books is of 
supreme importance, but to neglect the professional side which is to see 
that borrowers get the books they want, even if those wants lie hidden 
at the moment in the sub-conscious, is to leave the task half done. I have 
no desire to make the public read books they do not want, nor am I inter- 
ested in the fine art of boosting up non-fiction issues, a questionable prac- 
tice in view of the rubbish which is often graced by that name. Perhaps 
these two examples of a little of my personal experimenting may show more 
clearly what I mean. One of our borrowers had never read anything but 
the Annie S. Swan type of book, and it had never occurred to her that any 
other type would interest her. I suggested she might like We travel home, : 
an autobiography of Annie S. Swan, a book which she took home and 
enjoyed. I followed this up with Dame Laura Knight’s Oil paint and 
grease paint, and she now chooses contentedly from the 920’s, which, 
she says, are far more interesting than her previous type. My second 
example concerns a miner to whom I showed Tomlinson’s Coal-miner, 
shelved in the 331’s. For several weeks he forsook his Westerns and 
found an inherent interest in the relations of labour and capital, satisfied 
by the books he found shelved in the adjoining sections. His confidence 
gained, I next put Cronin’s Stars look down into his hands and he has 
just enjoyed the complete plays of Galsworthy as a result of my suggestion 
that Strife would interest him. I should imagine that our professional 
die-hards would hardly credit the thought that a young miner whose only 
literary relaxation was Western would find Galsworthy’s plays congenial . 
reading solely through a young assistant. I would emphasize that I could 
not teach that miner how to enjoy plays, I probably need some tuition 
myself—it was just a case of noticing when he had had a glut of trash, and 
catching him on the rebound, but it proves that personal guidance can 
produce results which even the best display work would find impossible. 

So, having touched on professionalism and the borrower, what of pro- 
fessionalism and ourselves? I suggest that a profession which accepts 
the School Certificate as the minimum educational standard for full 
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service would find that university graduates would improve that service 
in addition to raising our professional status. Objections have been raised 
against university students joining our ranks or at any rate against giving 
them any encouragement. Is it because the new-comers would leave 
some chiefs in an academically inferior background, or is it that a univer- 
sity student’s idea of assistant librarianship is not that of glorified errand- 
boy at an inglorious salary ? Whether university student or not, no young 
assistant should be expected to work at a salary which would give even a 
Cockney errand-boy an inferiority complex. In the Library Association 
Record for July, 1940, prominence, under the heading “ Government 
statement on public libraries,” was given to Mr. Herwald Ramsbotham’s 
affirmation in the House of Commons that “ the public library services 
of Great Britain are regarded by the Government as services of national 
importance.” Then when the Board of Education issued its circular 
advocating the maintenance and extension of:the library service as a 
vital war-time necessity, librarians purred with satisfaction at the acknow- 
ledgment that libraries were definitely on the map. They only realized 
with the publication of the revised schedule of reserved occupations that 
librarians and librarianship were definitely off the map, and, on referring 
back to the circular, will notice that neither are considered. It is one of 
our tasks to remedy this state of affairs, though I venture to suggest that 
this task has not been rendered less heavy by the action of those who 
accepted the demands of food and fuel controls without protest. 

By now, I think I have said enough to show the spirit which I hope 
is prevalent throughout the service. As Mr. Stanley Jast, who unfor- 
tunately for us has now retired, once wrote, ‘‘ In certain walks of life (he 
did not include librarianship), your superior officer is always right and 
you are always wrong: 


Yours not to make reply, 
Yours not to reason why, 
Yours but to da—— 


or take the consequences.” There still seems to be some taking of the 
consequences, however, even in librarianship, for I seem to have been 
saddled with a reputation for being extremely argumentative. Much to 
my surprise, I’ve not been accused of being old-fashioned, though I’ve 
read in the Record that even sixty years ago librarians would talk shop 
till they were blue in the face. Indeed, my ideas have been condemned 
in some quarters as too idealistic or revolutionary, not to mention less 
complimentary names. But surely, even at that valuation, it is better 
than the self-satisfied inertia which gives as its justification the fact that 
our fore-runners found the same conditions acceptable. To hope for a 
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new order in librarianship may be, as Mr. Sharp remarks of co-operative 
cataloguing, like waiting for the millennium ;, I suggest that in this case, 
we don’t wait for it, but work for it. And to those who think that this 
new order has been achieved in some libraries, I would recommend: a 
glance at professional history as seen in these two examples: In 1888, 
E. W. B. Nicholson wrote, “‘ The Librarian gave to under-assistants a 
special training beyond that furnished by their official work. . . . Every 
boy is at liberty once a week to make in writing a suggestion on any 
matter relating to the Library. If it is good and has not already been 
anticipated by the Librarian, he gets a half holiday for it . . . and the 
number of really useful suggestions which have been received has been 
very considerable.” Thus the Bodleian library worked. Earlier still, 
in 1877, R. Martineau, Assistant Librarian, British Museum, said, “* Sun- 
day opening is of the greatest importance, as it allows whole classes to 
use the libraries who could not otherwise do so... .” In the Record 
for February, 1941, the statement appeared that ‘‘ an appreciable number 
of libraries have now adopted the experiment of opening on Sundays for 
home reading issues as one of the many attempts to meet wartime difficul- 
ties.” The italics are mine. Thus do our most advanced librarians 
reach forward to the level of sixty or seventy years back. We should 
realize that progress is only limited by eternity. 

This paper’has been a purely personal impression, and, having intro- 


duced it with one of Stanley Snaith’s epigrams, I may appropriately use 
some of his words to close. He once wrote, “ My opinions may be 
crack-brained. But they are serious. They are as natural to me as my 
taste in food and drink.” And to any who support my opinions may I 
add, the accepted treatment of cranks in England is amused toleration, 
while reformers are often martyrs, so take heart, and, “ go to it; your 
courage, resolution, and cheerfulness will bring us victory.” 


“sie” 


NOMINATIONS FOR OFFICERS AND COUNCIL FOR 
THE YEAR 1942 


In accordance with Rule 6(e) of the Association, nominations for 
eight members of the Council are invited. 

Nominations must be made by two or more members of the 
Association, countersigned by the nominee, and submitted in writing to 
the Hon. Secretary, Miss E. M. Exley, Public Library, Marylebone 
Road, W.1, not later than 7th January, 1942. Should the number of 
nominations exceed the number of vacancies, ballot papers will be 
issued with the February Assistant. 
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A Note on South African Libraries 


Norman Tomlinson* 


HE chief impressions gained of South Africa’s Libraries during a 
| brief visit -are the excellent ideals which have been adopted as 
a basis for development and the difficulties which beset their 
accomplishment. The primary difficulty is one to which English Libraries 
are still accustomed, though to a less degree than formerly. The pre-1919 
English library scene of municipal lethargy and financial stringency finds 
in South Africa a direct parallel, but perhaps, as was the case after the last 
World War, to be followed by similar happier circumstances. ‘Con- 
sequently, as the Union pauses temporarily and takes stock of its library 
development, so may the observer gain a few concrete impressions of the 
ideals and present difficulties. 

The progressive nature of South African librarianship is revealed in 
the objects of the State Library, Pretoria: ‘‘ To act as centre of the South 
African library system ; to act as a national lending and reference library ; 
supplying on loan to libraries, and in special cases to individuals, books 
which cannot be conveniently or economically obtained in any other way; 
to encourage co-operation between all libraries and to provide the 
mechanism for exchange of books between libraries; to achieve a united 
national library system and to provide the services of a travelling organizer 

‘to assist Library Authorities in the solution of their difficulties and in the 
improvement of their library service ; to assist in the establishment of rural 
library services throughout the entire union; copyright library; to act as 
centre of bibliographical information; to act as municipal library.” 

This admirable spirit is maintained by the larger systems which 
endeavour to supply books to libraries less able to provide an effective 
service. The library of the Natal Society supplies books to country sub- 
scribers and to library clubs in the schools. Bloemfontein also supplies 
books to country subscribers as well as to twenty-eight smaller libraries 
in the Orange Free State and the Northern Cape Province. The Durban 
Public Library likewise sends bulk supplies of books to fifteen country 
libraries and recreation and social clubs. To implement this service the 
library committee is empowered to make special terms for bodies situated 
outside the municipal area. 

Another aspect of this rural service is the claim of persons in an 
isolated area, such as the many farmers, who may be unable to visit any 





* Mr. Tomlinson is serving with H.M. Forces, Near East. 
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library. Many libraries make provision for this class of reader and 
individuals have been supplied with batches of books on a subscription 
basis. Supplementing these rural services the co-operation of libraries 
has contributed to the success of the inter-library loan system. 

An important factor in South African life, manifested also in the 
educational system, is the native problem. European and non-European 
children do not attend the same schools. While segregation in other 
respects is difficult, in education it is complete. The overwhelming 
majority of native schools throughout the union are aided mission schools 
of various types under the local control of a missionary manager. As an 
example of mission education, there are nine native training schools and 
industrial institutions in connexion with the Methodist Church of South 
Africa. Pupils at these institutions number 5,723. If elementary educa- 
tion is undertaken, adult education must logically follow. Withacoloured 
population made up of Bantus, Indians, and ‘“‘ Coloureds,” book pro- 
vision has obvious difficulties and is in its elementary stages. Since, how- 
ever, there is a considerable proportion of avid readers, attempts are 
being made to provide branch libraries for this section of the population. 
Bloemfontein has organized a non-European library service for the Orange 
Free State for which a Carnegie Grant of $2,500 was made. Johannes- 
burg reports that the City Council’s experiment in establishing its first 
non-European library is meeting with striking success. Housed ina room. 
in the Bantu Men’s Social Centre, the library receives from the council an 
annual subsidy of £300, one half of which is borne by the Native Affairs 
Department. In the first five months the library had a membership 
(free of charge) of 706. Im connexion with the non-European library 
service Durban reports, ‘“‘ A marked difference between the Indian and 
native attitude towards books; although there are twice as many native 
as Indian centres, the Indians read nearly four times as many books as 
the natives.” 

In this branch of book provision there is scope for much improvement 
on the return of normal conditions. Doubtless the problem will be, 
perhaps is being, tackled. 

Despite the early establishment of the majority of libraries they are 
still suffering from lack of municipal initiative in that many authorities 
have failed to take control in their own areas. Consequently libraries are 
endeavouring to function mainly on the subscription system, condemned 
by the Government report of 1937 which attributed backwardness to the 
widespread acceptance of this system. It has been estimated as recently 
as 1941 that less than 2 per cent. of the population are library users. 

The following are subscription details of one town of Europeag 
population 5,800: 
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Membership Class. Subscription. Service. 
A i ~ We 2-6 4 fiction, 2 non-fiction, 2 magazines. 
B . « £2912.6 3 fiction, 1 non-fiction, 1 magazine. 
> ‘ . 22s 2 fiction, 1 non-fiction. - 
Juvenile j 2 6 1 book, plus use of reading-room. 


The council has expressed regret that it cannot establish a free library 
nor accede to the request for an increased grant or relief in the matter 
of service charges. 

Port Elizabeth attributes a further reduction in the number of sub- 
scribers to competition from 3d. libraries. _ 

Librarians in the Cape Province take a different view, however. The 
tendency is to provide lighter recreational reading in preference to informa- 
tional reading, a concession to popularity which brings in a membership 
of only 3 to 6 per cent. of the population served. It seems, therefore, 
“that in view of the overwhelming competition from retailers and dis- 
tributors of lighter literature, any increase in membership will be by way 
of purposive readers rather than of habitues of the commercial libraries. 
The first appeal should therefore be made to the serious readers in the form 
of a more progressive and a more purposive selection.” 

Bloemfontein appealed to the Town Council to take over the library 
as a municipal institution and although no additional financial assistance 
was granted their case was sympathetically and carefully considered. A 
street collection and cake stall which realized £80 for the children’s free 
library is adequate comment on the measures that sometimes have to be 
taken. , 

Cape Town, which is endeavouring to organize its system, is the out- 
standing example of the anomalies consequent upon present conditions. 
A residential and industrial community of 150,000 Europeans, it is served 
by the South African Public Library and eleven suburban libraries, each 
of them independent of the other, each competing against the other, and 
yet each supported to the extent of more than half its income by public 
moneys. These libraries serve in all less than 4 per cent. of the European 
population. A move towards unity is at present shelved for the duration, 
but nevertheless it seems certain that this problem, together with the 
other major problems of library administration already mentioned, are 
among the first items to be dealt with on the post-war agenda. 
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The Library Assistant 
We're not so Dumb 
M. S. Crouch 


‘AGISS SPROSTON’S article, in the October LipRARY ASSISTANT, 

Mi: typical of a common line of thought among the younger 

contributors to professional journals. It is vigorous, healthy, 

and inaccurate. It is not therefore to be condemned. One of the chief 

and most valuable privileges of THe LrsRARY ASSISTANT is to trail the 
red-herring of half-truths before our noses. 

I should like to claim, however, that ‘“‘ I want to be a moron” is not 
the whole truth. There are bad children’s libraries—for that matter bad 
libraries for adults are not unknown—but they are isolated evils, not 
typical examples. It has indeed been one of the rare encouraging signs 
of our time that, however dull and unimaginative may be the direction of 
the main public library, the children’s room most often show signs of 
enthusiasm guided by intelligence and understanding. 

I agree with Miss Sproston in condemning the two types of children’s 
librarian she described. I have met some of the former—those who 
provide “‘ what the child wants”; the latter—advocates of the Classics © 
and quarter-morocco—are unknown to me. I accept Miss Sproston’s 
evidence that they exist. But there are others, and not a few, who have 
gone deeply into the question of what the child wants. They believe that 
the child comes to the public library for the first time—at as early an age 
as possible—without preconceived ideas as to what he is going to read 
and enjoy. He has a lively imagination, curiosity, and (often) a sense of 
words. If the librarian presents him with the bound-book equivalent of 
Chick’s own, he will read it and come in time to like it. It is not his 
fault if he has known nothing better. The Chick’s own readers of 
this world, and our public libraries are full of their adult counterparts, 
are an artificial, not a natural growth. The tastes of the new junior 
reader are for the librarian to make or mar. I believe that, in recent 
years, more librarians have come to be constructive rather than destruc- 
tive, and the future—if there is one—will see the result in better readers 
and better citizens. 

I am in agreement with Miss Sproston that the criterion of the chil- 
dren’s library, as in the adults’, is book-selection. I do not agree that it 
need—in normal times—be such a difficult business. We do lack, it is 
true, a good general bibliography of junior books, with adequate treat- 
ment. of nature and quality of format. But there are a number of lists 
which will yield information to a diligent reader. The N.B.C. lists, lists 
published by Derby County Library or by Combridge’s, and the annual 
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lists of The Junior bookshelf are examples chosen at random. And' 
at present, in every field of book-selection, we have to make shift with 
inadequate bibliographical material. 

One difficulty in the way of selection which is not mentioned by Miss 
Sproston is that of quality. It is, or was, possible to build up a small 
collection of really good children’s books, applying the highest tests of 
literary content, social colour, and physical format. The difficulty lies 
in getting a sufficiently large stock to serve the junior population without 
excessive duplication or lowering the standards. I agree that ten copies 
of, say, Visitors from London are better than one of William the dictator, 
but duplication of good titles is not the whole solution to the problem. 
With such names as Strong, Spring, Ransome, and Streatfeild and their 
peers in mind, it is impossible to complain of lack of quality. What is 
needed is an increased number of children’s books by writers of equal 
stature. 

I do not, though I lament the lack of intelligent criticism of children’s 
books in any periodical other than The Junior bookshelf—and that is 
usually too late to be of practical value—believe that any librarian need 
order books in the dark. Most librarians are within reasonable distance 
’ of a bookshop, and the bookseller can be a good friend to the librarian, 
however modest a customer the latter may be. The best method of book- 
selection, apart from rare visits to publishers and rarer Book Exhibitions, 
is that of wandering round a. good bookshop, and it is one which is 
possible to most of us. 

I am conscious, though I have been cut off from direct contact with 
library work for some months, that the optimistic view which I have of 
children’s libraries is mainly one of peace-time, and that the paper famine 
is only one of the problems which vex both the adult and the junior 
librarian. If children’s librarians are to face a new future, one thing they 
must do, and that is to compile a list of essential children’s books which 
it is especially desirable to reprint after the war. In doing so they will 
satisfy one of Miss Sproston’s needs—for an adequate basic list of 
children’s books. For the*future—if there is to be one—must provide 
the best for the young, that they may avoid the errors of their elders who 
have come near to betraying them. 
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The Library Assistant 


Current Books: Some Novels 
KNIGHT, Eric. This above all. Cassell, 9s. 


LIVE, back from Dunkirk, and Prudence, a girl in the W.A.A.F.’s, 
( conduct their love affair in an England ready for invasion. This 

is a novel full of emotional clashes, remarkable for its sincerity 
and its descriptive power. The sub plots, laid in America and London, 
are less well managed than the main narrative, but the book as a whole 
has shape and purpose. Clive, Prudence, and Monty are very real 
characters, and the dialogue throughout is true to life and convincing.. 


MorRGAN, CHARLES. Zhe Empty room. Macmillan. 5s. 

Here is a long-short story that may quite literally be compared with 
Henry James, for it has all his qualities of emotional conflict subdued 
beneath the pattern of ordinary living. Rydal’s loyalty to his wife, the 
peculiar intensity of the relationship between Carey and Richard, are 
conveyed with the subtlety we expect of the author. The climax, in 
which the discords are resolved and the conflict solved, is logical and 
convincing. 


PENGUIN Books—New writing No. 9, H. G. WeLts. Kipps and The War 
in the air. 

New writing continues to bring out fresh talent and to present a 
forum for young writers in wartime. Remarkable in this number are 
Donald Swanson’s description of life at sea, A. L. Coombes’ macabre 
mining story, a cynical sketch by Grahame Greene, and a brilliant article 
on Flaubert by Walter Allen. The two reprints of Wells’ novels are 
welcome. Kipps is as fresh as ever while The War in the air shows how 
accurate were Mr. Wells’ prophecies and how he underestimated the 
horror of aerial warfare, while overestimating its destruction. 


SITWELL, OSBERT. Open the door. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


A cross-section of half a dozen countries and decades, this volume 
of short stories betrays a whimsical fascination with the subject of old 
age and death. In the heroic tradition of the anecdote Mr. Sitwell pokes 
the fire, pulls the curtains, and draws up the armchairs before loosening 
his tongue: back in a more serene and cultured world we are the more 
startled to hear about the man who drove Strindberg mad, about the 
Primavera who aged more than seventy winters, about the carefully cal- 
culated friendship of the Princess and the Duchess. These stories often 
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overlap the abnormal ‘and the subconscious: they rarely fail to evoke 
deep satisfaction in a style which has its best results in the stereoscopic 
experiment Pompey and some peaches. 


TRUMBO, DALTON. The Remarkable Andrew. Lane. 8s. 6d. 


Andrew Long discovers a deficit of $1,240 in the books of Shale City, 
and refuses to cover it up. He is thrown into jail by the crooked city 
fathers, and the ghost of Andrew Jackson helps him to get out again. 
A brilliant fantasy this, successful because of its attention to detail, its 
glimpses of life in a small American town, and the author’s terse style 
and keen sense of humour. 


Correspondence 


THE Eprror, 
THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 

Sir— 

There appear to be two main currents of thought in the Library 
world to-day. One is a nostalgic longing for the “‘ good old pre-war 
days.” The other is an idealistic dream of the library of to-morrow. 
At this moment we are solemnly debating whether the Government 
should take over libraries. We have no idea what form of government 
will be in power at the end of the war. We think of Refresher schools, 
but do not think of the many librarians who will not want to come back. 
We talk of staff problems after the war, when within a few months many 
libraries may have to close their doors because their assistants are in the 
factories. 

We talk of events of another future decade, but what of 1942? 

In the event of invasion libraries may have to take the place of the 
press and the wireless ! How many libraries are ready todo this? How- 
ever stupid or fantastic it may sound now, how many libraries have made 
plans of action in the event of temporary occupation by the enemy ? 
Stalin’s “* scorched-earth ” policy included a plan of action for librarians 
in occupied territory to keep up public morale through the distribution 
of propaganda. 

Libraries must certainly contemplate the future, but we must not 
forget that if we ignore the present there may be no future to contemplate. 

Yours faithfully, 
ANpDRE G. SHEPHERD. 
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LIBRACO 
CARD CABINETS 


containing 530 trays have been ordered by an 
important Colonial Public Library, and many other 
large orders are being received from Libraries in 
the United Kingdom. 


LIBRACO CABINETS retain their position 
as the standard for Public Library use. 
Specially designed for the purpose, they 
embody the following special features : 


Tilted Trays—The tilted tray is a Libraco inno- 
vation now largely adopted for facilitating reference. 


Gravity Action Rods— this well-known Libraco 
invention is still ‘the quickest method of releasing 
cards and the surest in preventing unauthorized 
interference. 


Libraco Tray Catches— this non-spill device is 
indispensable for Library Card Cabinets. 


In addition to these and other special fittings, 
there is the recognized supremacy in quality, 
workmanship, and finish, which have given the 
Libraco Card Cabinet its unchallenged supremacy. 


Designs and Estimates for Cabinets, Shelving, Staff 
Enclosures, etc., will be submitted on application. 


LIBRACO LIMITED 


LOMBARD WALL 
WOOLWICH ROAD, CHARLTON, S.E.7 


























Victory Begins At Home 
By G. H. GRETTON [if it gains the support it deserves, 
Dr Gretton’s programme of war and peace aims will 
secure real social progress—without destroying national 
unity. Prometheus Library 7s 6d net 


A Man Who Found A Country . 


By A. NAKASHIAN The autobiography of an Armenian 
doctor whose patients included rich merchants and potent- 
ates, beggars, robber chiefs, and Kurdish outlaws. This book 
is exciting, humorous, and bizarre. _ Illustrated 12s 6d net 


New Paths In Genetics 
By J.B.S. HALDANE This book relates genetics to the 
other sciences of life : medicine, embryology, biochemistry, 
and biology. 7s 6d net 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LID 
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FOR THE AUTHENTIC 


FACSIMILE BINDINGS 


PLEASE SEE LISTS—OVER 2,100 DIFFERENT BINDINGS IN STOCK 
100% LIBRARY BINDING CONSTRUCTION, PLUS ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


FOR REBINDING AND FICTION SUPPLIES 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


























SOUND VALUES 


We are justly proud of the fact that our 
success as Library Re-binders during the past 
27 years has been won solely on MERIT. 


FEATURES OF VALUES 


I. WORKMANSHIP. @ Uentrened 


Always Reliable and 
2. MATERIALS . Always as Specified 


Range and Variety 
3. STYLES © Unequalied 


CompareFavourably 
4. PRICES @ with Lowest 

for Similar Work 
Inventors of the new process for Book Lettering now 


in International use. Inventors of Magazine Cases 
with Locking Device 


© 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL 


“* After pete checking every volume of our last 
batch of over 1,000 volumes, I would like to com- 
pliment you on your ‘work by saying that your 
advertisement is a modest one and that you justify 
every statement in it.” ‘ 

A Public Librarian with over 30 years’ experience. 


. * 
DUNN & WILSON, LIMITED 


BELLEVUE BINDERY 
FALKIRK 
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\|As Me HALDANE stretycet 
4 Public Libraries and County Libraries Supplied 

Promptly with New Books and Remainders 
4 DENMARK 8T., OFF CHARING cross ROAD, LONDON 


Telephone and Telegraphic Address, TEMPLE BAR 9050 LO.iD0R 




















| Beoksellers te the World 
118-125. CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. W.C.2 
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Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
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Library Service 
W. & R. HOLMES are in a position to offer | 
the highest qualified service in all matters | 


connected with library supply ; their library 
department is organized to that end 
Their service is supported by a first-hand 
knowledge of town and county library arrange- 
ments. They have pioneer experience and 
library book knowledge admittedly of a very | 
exceptional nature. | 


W. & R. HOLMES 


3-11 DUNLOP STREET, GLASGOW 


Telephones : GLASGOW CENTRAL 8184-5-6 
Telegrams and Cables: “LITERARY GLASGOW ”’ 
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